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Preface 



Few of society's institutions so affect its 
destiny as its educational system. Schools 
transmit the knowkdge and build the 
skills which are necessary for individuals to carry 
out the economic, political, and social roles 
necessary for meaningful participation in a 
democracy. In a pluralistic society such as ours, 
where economic and social mobility and the 
assimilation of diverse immigrant groups are 
valued, public education stands out as a major 
source of the personal resources necessary for equal 
opportunity. 

Yet the public schools in this country fail in 
their obligation to a significant portion of our 
youth each year. This despite the expenditure of 
more tax dollars and the attention of public offi- 
cials and educators, the vast majority of whose 
motivation, commitment, and skill cannot be seri- 
ously questioned. 

This publication, however, is not about the fail- 
ure of public education ... it is about the promise. 
In May 1989 the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, under a grant from the Bureau of L«bor- 
Management Relations and Cooperative Pro- 
grams, gathered together more than 400 confer- 
ence participants who believe that teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and school boards— those most often 



blamed for public education's failures — can join 
forces to make their schools respond to the needs 
of students and achieve educational excellence. 

The Bureau is proud to have participated with 
the American Federation of Teachers, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, and the 
National Alliance of Business in advancing the 
knowledge and awareness o ' how joint labor- 
management initiatives can improve the operation 
and results of public education. Our special 
thanks to the many conference speakers and 
workshop leaders who provided inspiration by 
showcasing the techniques used by private and 
public sector labor-management partners and by 
freely discussing the issues raised by their joint 
activities. Finally we thank the AFTs Center for 
Restructuring, who coordinated and carried out 
the conference, and the AFTs Editorial Depart- 
ment, who crafted this report. 



>^John R. Stepp ' / 
Deputy Under Secretary for 
Labor-Management Relations and 
Cooperative Programs 



Over the next decade, public education is 
likely to undergo the kinds of wrenching 
changes characteristic of other declining 
industries. In itself, this is not surprising. We can 
ill afford business as usual in a world as rapidly 
changing as ours. To be economically competitive, 
we must be certain that the kind of learning taking 
place in school is useful in promoting the kind of 
learning the new workplace demands. This, in turn, 
calls for new types of leadership. 

The term "participatory leadership" expresses 
better than terms like "labor-management coop- 
eration" the collective challenge we face. Not 
only do we need to cooperate, we need to partici- 
pate in leading the nation's public schools into a 



position of global preeminence. That takes vision 
as well as cooperation, new allies as well as old 
ones. 

We in the American Federation of 'Teachers are 
proud to take part in this urgent effort. The con- 
ference Participatory Leadership: School and the 
Workplace was a vital beginning to the necessary 
and rewarding work ahead. 




President 

American Federation of Teachers 
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Participatory Leadership in 
Public Schools . . . Why? 



Participatory leadership is not a goal. It is a 
strategy for achieving a goal— efficient 
delivery of quality goods and services— by 
unlocking the human capital within the 
organization. 

At the heart of the strategy lies common sense; 
De'egate authority to those who actually produce 
the goods and deliver the services, give them a 
say in the day-to-day management of an opera- 
tion, and you tap their experience, their judgment, 
and their capacity for teamwork. The trend to- 
ward labor-management cooperation and shared 
leadership has grown substantially since basic 
U.S. industries were battered by foreign competi- 
tion and high interest rates in the late seventies 
and early eighties. Whether it be through quality 
circles, labor-management committees, or regular 
brainstorming sessions, scores of companies, in- 
cluding General Motors, AT&T. Champion Inter- 
national. Xerox, and Honeywell, have improved 
their products and services by encouraging work- 
ers and managers to share workplace decision- 
making. 

Public education is undoubtedly one of the big- 
gest service industries in the United States, em- 
ploying millions of workers and serving millions 
of students in more than 15.000 K-12 school dis- 
tricts throughout the nation. It is also one of the 
nation's most beleaguered industries, as a spate of 
landmark reports beginning with A Nation at Risk 
in 1983 clearly illustrates. Tor example, a recent 
study by the Educational Testing Service of I V 
year-olds in six nations found that U.S. students 
rank last in math skills and next to last in science. 

Can our nation s schools learn a lesson from 
industry? Can they use participatory leadership to 
deliver a product in which we all have a stake — a 
skilled, capable work force for the next century? 

That was the focus of a two-day spring confer- 
ence sponsored by the American federation of 
Teachers' Center for Restructuring in cooperation 
with the U.S. Department of Labor s Bureau of 
Labor-Management Relations and Cooperative 
Programs, the American Association of School 
Administrators, and the National Alliance of Busi- 



ness. The meeting took place at the Omni Shore- 
ham Hotel in Washington. D.C.. on May 11-12. 
1989. A copy of the conference agenda appears as 
Appendix I. 

The attendance list was something of a feat in 
itself. Represented at the conference were local 
school boards, teachers, labor unions, superin- 
tendents, principals, government agencies, and 
private corporations. 

U.S. Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole, a fea- 
tured speaker at the conference, hailed the gather- 
ing as "a measure of the importance that you all 
place on the mission of working together to im- 
prove public education." 

Although the groups represented frequently 
clash over appropriate educational goals and 
methods, the tone of the meeting was concilia- 
tory, constructive, and frank. 

Too many needless turf battles are delaying the 
spread of participatory leadership in schools, said 
Albert Shanker. President of the American feder- 
ation of Teachers. " The word empower* unfortu- 
nately can easily be mistaken and put into a con- 

7 want this partnership to he 
profitable for everyone, and I 
believe we can turn the tide, we 
have to turn the tide, ' 9 

Elizabeth Dole. Secretary. I S Department of Labor 



text of taking power from one group and giving it 
to another/' Shanker conceded. "I like the term 
'participatory leadership.' It's simply the recogni- 
tion that different people exercise leadership on 
different issues and different topics at different 
times." 

"You talk about losing power — no one has any 
power." argued Lewis A. Rhodes, associate exec- 
utive director of the American Association of 
School Administrators. "No one is empowered in 
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schools today because the 'power 4 that we all 
want is lo have an effect— a personal effect on 
kids." 

' 'Participatory Leadership. . . It's 
simply the recognition that 
different people exercise leader- 
ship on different issues and 
different topics at different 
times. " 

Albert Sbanker, President, American Federation of 
Teachers 



For those finding it difficult to approach partici- 
patory leadership with anything but suspicion, 
Charles McDonald, Assistant to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AFL-CIO, noted that his organi- 
zation has become a staunch supporter of partici- 
patory leadership in the workplace— both as labor 
representative and as manager. The AFL-CIO 
has negotiated employee involvement programs 
with the three staff unions with which it bargains. 

"What we consider to be painful winds up im- 
proving the process, improves the way we organ- 
ize, improves the way we bargain collectively, im- 
proves the way we offer strike assistance/* 
McDonald said. "When we rely on the knowledge 
of those employees— of the field reps, the union 
representatives in the labor movement— it has 
produced tremendous results. 1 * 

Achieving similar results in schools will be dif- 
ficult if not impossible unless the teachers in 



schools are completely committed to reform strat- 
egies and are constantly involved in fine-tuning it, 
he said. 

Bruce Goldberg, Codirector of the AFT Center 
for Restructuring, urged participants not to let the 
difficulty of the task dissuade them from exploring 
participatory leadership in schools. An important 
first step, he said, would be to conduct additional 
meetings on the topic of participatory leadership 
at the regional, state, and local levels. 

"No one is empowered in 
schools today because the 
power' that we all want is to 
have an effect — a personal 
effect on kids. " 

Lewis A, Rhodes, Associate Executiw Director, American 
Association of School Administrators 



Dole suggested the hard work involved in 
shared leadership would pay off in the end. 
"There are many wonderful examples of what 
happens when teachers in unions are internal part- 
ners of the management of schools, 1 * Dole said. 
"We need to increase the number of successful 
examples of labor-management cooperation to im- 
prove the operation and results of public 
schools.** 

"I want this partnership to be profitable for 
everyone, and I believe we can turn the tide, we 
have to turn the tide. Not to succeed would spell 
disaster for America.** ff) 



Participatory Leadership in 
Public Schools . . . Where? 



In most K-12 schools, a "top down" style of 
management is still the rule. Nothing demon- 
strates that fact more than the sameness of 
K-12 instruction throughout the United States— 
ironically, home of one of the most decentralized 
systems of public education in the world. Sue 
Berryman, Director of the National Center on 
Education and Employment, told conference par- 
ticipants, 4t A survey of 1,000 classrooms across the 
United States found unexpected uniformity in what 
was being taught, how it was being taught, and the 
texts from which it was being taught." 

Success in school is still largely a function of 
how well students' native learning style is suited 
to our inflexible teaching style: the 50-minute lec- 
ture, Ue six-period day, the paper-and-peneil as- 
sessmtnt, the lockstep curriculum. For millions of 
students — the ones who fail, drop out, or under- 
achie 'e — this is not the most effective way to 
learn, Shanker said. 

Not every school system is home to a "one 
size fits aM" approach to education, however. 
There is a small but growing number of examples 
where different approaches are being taken thanks 
to participatory leadership in schools. These insti- 
tutions are managed in a "bottom up" style that 
gives teachers, principals, and staff a greater say 
in the way their buildings operate, 

Marie Mastropaolo, a staff member with the 
AM -affiliated United Teachers of Dade, Florida, 
discussed one of the most acclaimed examples: a 
two-year-old project called School-Based Manage- 
ment/Shared Decision Making (SBM/SDM) in 
Dade County, Florida. The program, which began 
with 45 participating schools, has now extended 
its reach to KM) of the 250 schools in this urban 
school district, home to a high-minority and high- 
poverty student population. 

Most of these schools have been freed of cate- 
gorical restraints, "and what they're doing is redi- 
recting existing monies to things that they want to 
do," Mastropaolo explained. She listed just a few 
of the initiatives now underway at SBM/SDM 
schools: kindergarten classes based on ability lev- 



els rather than age, curricula that integrate lan- 
guage arts with other content areas, new com- 
puter and science labs, a center that teaches 
parents how to help their children succeed in 
school, school uniforms, and peer observation and 
evaluation among faculty. 

SBM/SDM schools enjoy only a modest 
amount of additional funding. The 45 pilot schools 
received $6,250 each to develop a summer train- 
ing program, and 26 schools deemed to have the 
most thoughtful and creative training proposals re- 
cently received grants ranging from $426 to 
$3,000. Apart from these training costs, however, 
SBM/SDM schools receive no additional funds. 

Only 12 of the schools involved in the experi- 
ment were designated by the district as SBM/ 
SDM locations. The vast majority were "self-se- 
lected." Principals, union building representa- 
tives, and at least two-thirds of the faculty at each 
school indicated that they wanted to be included 
in the experiment. This demonstrated willingness 
to participate — a requirement, in fact, for schools 
thai wish to join SBM/SDM— gives Mastropaolo 
reason to hope that the program ultimately will 
pay off. "We believe that any attempts at district- 
wide mandating are chancy at best," she ex- 

"You can create school-based 
management by edict but you 
can't mandate cooperation " 

Marie Mastropaolo, Vnited Teachers o/Dcuie, Florida 

plained. "You can create school-based manage- 
ment by edict, but you can't mandate 
cooperation/ 1 

The allure of the program has less to do with 
money than with professional freedom. The union 
and the district have drastically reduced bureau- 
cratic regulation for SBM/SDM schools; the 
schools enjoy tremendous discretion in allocating 
their budgets and are often allowed to waive 
school board regulations or labor contract provi- 
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sion.s that might thwart the plans they've devel- 
oped. 

More than l(><) such waivers have been granted 
thus far. with very few denied, said Masiropaolo. 
In some eases, the union and the district are 
pushing for waivers of state-level regulations. 

Educators at each SBM/SDM school are free to 
set up any type and size governing board they 
deem appropriate. The only requirement is that 
the principal and the union building representative 
must be included on the board, and at least 50 
percent of its members must be elected by fac- 
ulty. 

The idea is to help governing boards strike a 
delicate and needed balance between effective 
leadership and representative decisionmaking. 
Masiropaolo said. It helps boards remain account- 
able to. and in touch with, the full faculty while 



^ommunity Responds 

U.S. Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole told 
conference participants about one of the most 
exciting experiments in participatory leader- 
ship: the West Philadelphia Improvement 
Corps (WEPIC), which seeks to strengthen ties 
between schools and the communities they 
serve. 

The experiment started in 1985 as a small 
summer project that today encompasses six 
public schools, serving more than 400 children 
and adults in West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
WEPIC seeks not only to improve student 
achievement at local schools but also to turn 
schools into centers for community revitaliza- 
tion. 

One key to the program: It is managed by a 
team of teachers and principals at participating 
schools, said Ira Harkavy, Director of the Of- 
fice of Community-Oriented Policy Studies at 
the University of Pennsylvania, which is sup- 
porting the project. 

Teachers must have a major say and take a 
leadership role in the organization of these 
schools, he argued. "The acronym WEPIC was 

chosen consciously the people involved 

choose." 

Ultimately, the six public schools participat- 
ing in the WEPIC project will become 24-hour- 
a-day, 7-day-a-week institutions that serve the 
needs of both the students and the entire com- 
munity. Each school will be organized around a 
curriculum that directs youngsters and teachers 
into activities that can have a positive impact 
on the neighborhood. 

As part of the project, a dilapidated row 
house was bought with the cooperation of the 
State of Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia Area 
Labor Management Committee, the local 
school district, the Philadelphia Federation of 
Teachers, and the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters. Teachers provided a curriculum and 
instruction linking the skills of the building 



freeing them from having to "sell" every decision 
in a schoolwide vote. 

"Without shared decisionmaking/' says Mas- 
iropaolo. "site-based management is not an 'in- 
verted pyramid' at all. It's just a smaller pyra- 
mid." 

There also have been changes at the district 
level. Teachers form committees to help select 
and evaluate principals and assistant principals 
throughout the district and give feedback on their 
professional performance. Secondary teachers 
have the opportunity to attend nine-week minisab- 
baticals to develop and pursue individual teaching 
projects. 

"I taught for 21 years, and I've been on the 
staff of UTI) for I?, (and) I thought I'd seen it 
all/' Masiropaolo said. "I thought I'd given up 
hope and. for the first time in a long time, I am 
genuinely hopeful/' 



trades with academic subjects, and members of 
the Carpenters' union and teachers tutored 
students side by side in the renovation. A few 
seniors went on to pass the Carpenters' ap- 
prenticeship exam as a result of the program. 
Other projects involve landscaping, neighbor- 
hood cleanup, family care, and adult education. 

"The community has been revitalized in sub- 
stance and spirit," Dole said, noting that fed- 
eral grant money for the project has been in- 
creased tenfold through private and community 
contributions. 

WEPIC is supported by a coalition that in- 
cludes the school district, local universities, 
trade unions, the Department of Labor, and 
State agencies. Harkavy said that the program 
provides a real opportunity for the University 
of Pennsylvania and other higher-education in- 
stitutions to fulfill what is often a neglected 
mission: community service. 

The project "is changing our compartmental- 
ized thinking at Penn," Harkavy noted, "We 
have genuine partnerships with people in the 
real world, in the widest society." 

WEPIC helps illustrate what Marsha Levine, 
Codirector of the Center for Restructuring at 
the American Federation of Teachers, called 
the three common goals that lie at the heart of 
school restructuring projects being considered 
or undertaken throughout the country: 

■ Restructured schools turn students from lis- 
teners into workers, active partners in their 
own education. 

■ Restructured schools break the silence that 
separates students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators from one another. 

■ Restructured schools extend their reach so 
that they may better serve— and be served 
by — the local community. 

Participatory leadership is the vehicle to 
achieve those goals, Levine said. 
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IT ONLY TAKES ONE SCHOOL 



REDOUBLING EFFORTS 



Participatory leadership does not have to start 
at the district level, Jill Casner-Lotto, a research 
editor for policy studies at the Work in America 
Institute, told participants. She cited the Ham- 
mond School District in Hammond, Indiana, as a 
good example of how a single school can start a 
process of constructive change that culminates in 
a distrietwide participatory leadership program. 

Hammond is the subject of a new case study 
that Casner-Lotto w rote for Work in America In- 
stitute's Allies in luimvtional Reform ( 1989, Jos- 
sey-Bass, Inc.), a new national policy study of 
shared decisionmaking in public schools. 

In Hammond. Indiana, the process of improve- 
ment began with one school— Hammond High— 
which "over the past decade had experienced 
slipping academic achievement, high dropout 
rates— all the problems that urban schools expo 
rienee," Casner-Lotto said. Then in I9K2, a group 
ot administrators and teachers at the school 
gained district permission to begin to address 
school problems though a school-site committee 
composed of teachers, administrators, parents, 
students, and local community leaders. 

The pilot project was supported by the Institute 
tor the Development of Ldueation Activities, an 
arm ot the Kettering Foundation that has served 
as a consultant for other schools interested in 
school-based management. Hammond High also 
received support from the Hli Lilly Endowment 
and the district, mostly in the form of training in 
consensus building, conflict management, and 
other techniques needed for effective school- 
based management. 

"In a two-year period, the school really 
achieved quite a remarkable turnaround," Casner- 
Lotto reported, "with increased attendance lev- 
els, higher levels of student achievement, and a 
dramatic reduction in academic failures." 

Buoyed by that success, the school board 
agreed to extend the experiment to the two 
"feeder" schools that led into Hammond High, 
and ultimately it became a distrietwide program, 
known as the Hammond School Improvement 
Process (SIP). 

SIP allows school-based teams patterned after 
the Hammond High model to become involved in 
making decisions concerning curriculum, teaching 
strategies, the hiring of administrators, profes- 
sional development, discipline, and school sched- 
ules. Among the experiments now underway at in- 
dividual schools are a transitional first-grade/ 
kindergarten program, a rotating school schedule 
tailored to tne individual learning styles of stu- 
dents, and a mentor/coaching program. 

"We have new leadership from the ranks 
enierging all the time," said Jane Kendrick. Prin- 
cipal at Kggers Middle School in Hammond, a 
school that has seen a dramatic turnaround in av- 
erage achievement scores and attendance rates 
since the school-based plan was implemented. 
"We're making a great stride toward improving 
the school culture." 
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Participatory leadership programs work best 
when teachers, staff, and parents feel they have a 
real say in their development and refinement, 
noted Prank (amino. President of the New Ha- 
ven (Connecticut) Federation of Teachers/ALT. 

New Haven schools, he noted, are home to 
one of the earliest experiments in participatory 
leadership, one that began roughly 10 years ago 
when administrators adopted a "School Planning 

' 'Participatory leadership 
programs work best when 
teachers, staff, and parents feel 
they have a real say in their 
development and refinement. 99 

hank Qirrano, President. Sew Hatvn federation of 
Teachers 



and Management Team" at every school. The 
idea, taken from the pioneering work of Yale Uni- 
versity Professor James Comer, was to organize 
principals, teachers, and parents into standing 
committees, one at each school in the district, and 
to give them the authority to modify curriculum, 
school routines, and other critical components. 
But, because the initiative "was carried out by 
administrative Hat," most of the SPMTs were lit- 
tle more than paper organizations that had little 
impact on school life, Carrano said. 

"We realized that we had to begin a process of 
Informing teachers about the options which 
school-based management would provide for them 
and hope that they would want to buy into that 
process," Carrano said. 

The program was stepped up in 198ft, when 
two representatives from the union and one from 
the superintendent's office— began visiting schools 
and engaging teachers in discussions of how 
school-based management could be an effective 
tool for school reform. The union also began to 
address issues related to school-based manage- 
ment formally in contract negotiations and to 
press for changes in the structure of existing 
SPMTs, so that teachers as well as principals had 
the opportunity to chair school teams, 

The union also brought in guest speakers to 
discuss school-based management projects in 
other parts of the country and provided literature 
on the subject to teachers, along with training in 
conflict resolution and consensus building. 

Parents also were encouraged to get involved. 
Schools developed new activities and projects so 
that two or three interested parents could become 
part of the school-based management team. The 
union also began to work with the New Haven 
Parent-Teacher Organization to organize a first- 
ever district conference that will bring teachers 
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and parents together to discuss school-based man- 
agement and ways of improving parent-teacher 
relationships. 

The next step in the process, Carrano said, will 
be to meet with elementary school teachers to dis- 
cuss the creation of a pilot project, perhaps a 
teacher-run elementary school. 

In New Haven, as in many other school dis- 
tricts, 'There are many people whose teaching 
experience has not been all that positive over the 
last 5 or 10 years," Carrano said. "We see that 
this is beginning to bring teachers an element of 
excitement and hope that they can begin to 
change some of the conditions that they always 
thought were unchangeable/ ' 

PRINCIPALS' CHANGING ROLES 

ujiMM*! wmmnmi 

"Many of you came up through a school sys- 
tem where the principal was the boss, and the 
principal decided how the school operated," Kd- 
ward Cavalier, Principal of Rochester's Hast High 
School, told participants. In Rochester, New 
York, "that's no longer true/' 

Last year, the Rochester City School District 
embarked on a plan to create school-based man- 
agement teams composed of teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, parents, and students at each school 
in the district. 

Principals retain responsibility for the day-to- 
day managerial decisions affecting school sites- 
arranging building and equipment repairs, for ex- 
ample. But it is the school team that will have fi- 
nal say on fundamental issues in each school, in- 
eluding budget allocation, new employee hires, 
and teacher evaluation. Significantly, each team is 
given the authority to make decisions that run 
contrary to school labor-management nWtniCts or 
district policy, Cavalier said. 

Constituencies elect their own representatives 
to each school-based team, which in the case of 
Kast High School, meets for 2 hours every Mon- 
day. Kach team has three parent representatives, 
two students, the school principal, and as many 
building administrators as the principal deems ap- 
propriate. Teachers constitute more than 5i) per- 
cent of each team under a union-district-Parent 
Teachers Student Association agreement. 

The principal as chairperson of the team is re- 
sponsible for providing background on issues un- 
der discussion and serving as a liaison between 
planning teams, constituency groups and policy- 
making boards in the district. Hut the principal 
does not have the power to "force" decisions 
should an impasse arise. 

Decisions are reached strictly through ''constit- 
uency consensus. " Cavalier said. If a majority of 
each constituency is in favor of a proposal, it 
passes. If a majority of any one constituency disa 
grecs with a proposal, negotiations continue. 

It's a time-consuming process." said Cava- 
lier. The Kast High School team, for example, 
spent 9 hours arguing over whether it could de- 
cide matters in a weekly meeting if representa- 
tives of any one constituency were absent. But, 
as the group gains experience, "we get to know 
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each other better, we get to understand who\s 
playing what role at what particular point in the 
discussion, (and) we make decisions much more 
rapidly." 

The Kast High School team began meeting in 
February of last year and already has agreed on 
the budget and school structure for the '89-' 90 
school year. It also has established a new closed- 
rampus lunch policy for students and is currently 
discussing ways to implement a home-based guid- 
ance program that links faculty members with in- 
dividual parents and students. 

Cavalier believes the new program ultimately 
will make school management "a much easier 
process for me as principal than the old process 
of having to come up with all the solutions and 
then trying to sell them to people who were not 
part of the decisionmaking process. " 

The teacher-evaluation component of Cava- 
lier's job also has changed, thanks to Rochester's 
Career in Teaching Program, a mainstay of the 
contract negotiated between teachers and the dis- 
trict in 19X7. The program allows Cavalier and 
faculty members to share responsibility for the 
evaluation, supervision, and retention of first-year 
practitioners. It also contains an intervention 
component, under which tenured teachers set up 
iS-month mentoring programs for teachers whose 
performances are deemed unsatisfactory by the 
principal. 

The Career Ladder program and school-based 
management program have moved Rochester into 
a climate where "the problems are discussed and 
the solutions are implemented with everyone hav- 
ing a stake in the process," he said. 

Jane Kendrick. Principal of the Kggers Middle 
School in Hammond, Indiana, said that there are 
two types of leadership behaviors that principals 
must develop in order to lead and manage effec- 
tive shared-leadership programs. The fiist type, 
which she termed "transactional behaviors, " is 
t ,e basic day-to-day managerial functions that 
principals traditionally perform, 

The second type, which her district calls 
"transformational behaviors," is particularly 
suited to shared decisionmaking situations. These 
behaviors are: 

» The ability to coax groups to develop shared 
missions and goals: 

* The ability to communicate effectively with all 
groups within the school community; 

^ The ability to collaborate effectively with fac- 
ulty, students, parents, the central office, and 
the community; 

il The ability to exemplify desirable adult-learn- 
ing characteristics as a lifelong learner and an 
intellectual guide; and 

5* The ability to provide professional develop- 
ment leadership as a mentor, coach, and pro- 
vider of resources. 

Cultivating these behaviors "is certainly a 
monumental goal" fo* Hammond principals. Ken- 
drick says. But it is a goal made easier for her 
through the training she has received in small- 
group skills and through the development of a 



corps of lead teachers in the district— practition- 
ers who are frequently able to offer her valuable 
counsel and support, she explained. 

NO ONE SAID ITS EASY 

Good models of school-based change are en- 
lightening, but they also can be intimidating to lo- 
cal school leaders who read accounts of Dade, 
Rochester, and other nationally acclaimed pro- 
grams. They may conclude that these reforms re- 
sulted from a series of unerring administrative and 
political decisions— a track record that the school 
board, administration, and union back home 
would have a tough time matching. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, repre- 
sentatives of several participatory leadership 
projects stressed, liven the best programs contain 
some "bugs"— in fact, the best programs contain 
a lot of them, because they take substantial risks 
in pursuit of substantial rewards. 

In Dade, many teachers were surprisingly re- 
luctant to get involved in SBM/SDM at first. 
Change— even change for the better— was a 
frightening prospect for many instructors, Mastro- 
paolo no'.es. Also, "We've encountered a great 
deal of cynicism: Ms this going to go away? is this 
just another fad? So why bother?' " 

Industry Case Study 

Both the promise and the pitfalls of shared 
leadership in the workplace are well known to 
private firms, Steve Jacobs, Director of Organi- 
zation Systems Design at American Transtech, 
assured participants. 

Transtech, a division of AT&T based in 
Jacksonville, Florida, is responsible for the 
management of 13.6 million shareholder ac- 
counts and a variety of other services. To 
boost productivity and service, American Tran- 
stech has experimented with employee-partici- 
pation workplace models for 6 years. 

But the process hasn't always been smooth, 

"We've kind of been on the leading edge" 
of res'ructuii.ig the workplace, Jacobs told at- 
tendees at the conference. "That leading edge, 
as people at Transtech would explain it, is also 
the bleeding edge ... it causes a lot of pain." 

About 2 years into the restructuring, in 
which teams of frontline employees were 
formed to discuss ways of improving service 
delivery, Transtech was surprised to find that a 
hostile management-versus-nonmanagement cli- 
mate was developing in the division. Four flaws 
in the work-team approach were contributing to 
the problem, Jacobs said. 

■ The organization had failed to give employ- 
ees any reason to work together in teams. 
Groups we»*e formed on an /ff/nrfunctional 
basis (employee from the mail room would 
assemble a mail service team, for example) 
rather than an wfcvfunctional basis. Jacobs 
compared the first tactic to "setting up a 
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Teacher burnout is another problem that wor- 
ries educators in both Dade and Rochester. 
School-based management is consuming a lot of 
time and energy from school leaders— who didn't 
have all that much to spare under the old rules 
More needs to be done to ease the burden of 
those involved in shared decisionmaking, many 
speakers argued. 

In Hammond, one stumbling block in the Ham- 
mond program has been resistance from princi- 
pals, who are often unfamiliar with, and some- 
times feel threatened by, the concept of school- 
based management, according to Casner-LoUo of 
the Work in America Institute. 

Giving principals more of a say in districtwide 
operations would help eliminate that resistance, 
she believes. In Duluth, Minnesota, for example, 
school principals are represented on a districtwide 
labor-management committee that oversees the 
shared decisionmaking programs at individual 
schools. This gives principals "a voice in district 
level decisionmaking as equa 1 Partners with other 
district administrators and w '\ union and teacher 
representatives," she noted. 

The Hammond shared leadership program also 
has suffered from a lack of definition, sa ; d Princi- 
pal Jane Kendrick. Without a clearlv defined pur- 
pose, "some of the site-based teams were decid- 
ing things as important as changing the curric- 



foothall team and then hiring all lineback- 
ers." Employees need to talk to people in 
other departments if they are to make real 
changes in the workplace, he argued. 

■ The organization had not given employees 
any reason to bvlieve the experiment would 
succeed. Specifically, Transtech didn't give 
teams the cost figures they needed to make 
informed business decisions and modifica- 
tions. 

* The organization distanced employees from 
the end product. It was common to have 
talented employees ask superiors, "What 
exactly does Transtech do?" after 2 years 
in the firm. 

■ The company had no! given employees the 
opportunity to learn firsthand the cus- 
tomers' needs. This was critical, because 
those needs had been changing rapidly 
since the creation of regional phone net- 
works in the early '80s. 

Once these problems were identified, the di- 
vision embarked on a systematic redesign of 
the work-team approach, and the revamped 
program is paying handsome dividends for 
Transtech 3 years later. Employee turnover at 
American Transtech is the lowest in the indus- 
try, and .xiuctivity has risen 400 percent over 
6 years. The division also has reaped huge 
gains in both quality of services and profits. 

"This approach creates very effective re- 
sults—but it takes an awful lot of hard work, 1 ' 
Jacobs said. 
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u!um, and others were deciding whether they 
were going to plant petunias or tulips on the front 
lawn/ 1 

The definition problem also is being addressed 
in Pittsburgh Public Schools 1 participatory leader- 
ship program, said Superintendent Richard C. 
Wallace, Jr. There, educators are identifying top- 
ics that should not be addressed through shared 
decisionmaking: desegregation policies set and im- 



plemented by the Board of Education, for exam- 
ple. 

The problems associated wuh participatory 
leadership in schools are serious, but they are not 
insurmountable, most speakers at the conference 
argued. They can be addressed and solved 
through training, planning, cooperation, and, 
above all, the courage to take risks and make mis- 
takes within the education community.^ 
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Participatory Leadership in 
Public Schools . . . How? 



How do school boards, teachers, principals and 
administrators, and communities begin parti- 
cipatory leadership programs in schools? 
Once formed, how do you gauge the effectiveness 
of these programs? 

It was a twofold question that dominated much 
of the conference, and Robert Zager, Vice Presi- 
dent for Policy Studies and Technical Assistance 
at the Work in America Institute, provided partic- 
ipants with some clues. 

Zager is coauthor of Allies in Educational 
Reform, a study of innovative alliances now 
underway in urban school districts across the 
nation. The book argues that it is within the power 
of every school in every urban district to establish 
new school-based partnerships and supports that 
conclusion with case studies of 1 1 urban school 
districts. It also offers "how to" advice for starting 
new alliances. A chart of the types of reforms 
initiated in each district and the respective 
mechanisms for change appears as Appendix II. 

"The tough job of reforming America's urban 
public schools will not be accomplished by liat. 

' 'The tough job of reforming 
America's urban public 
schools. . . will be accomplished 
through genuine alliances 
between management and 
teachers at the district level and 
at every school " 

Robert Xagpr. Vice President, Work in America Institute 

threats, exhortation, or slogans/* Zager stated at 
one conference workshop. "It will be accom- 
plished through genuine alliances between man- 
agement and teachers at the district level and at 
every school. 1 * 
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He outlined several conditions that usually pre- 
cede the formation of these partnerships, regard- 
less of their location. Hrst, a handful of teachers 
and managers who want to improve schools begin 
discussions of possible education reform projects. 
Talks continue until both sides agree on the desir- 
ability and achievability of no more than a handful 
of modest improvements, and the parties establish 
enough mutual trust to allow the agreed-upon 
project to continue in a manner that poses no un- 
due risk to either side. Finally, both sides commit 
time and resources to the project, and all deci- 
sions relating to jointly adopted projects are made 
by consensus. 

"Most educational reformers agree about the 
objectives of reform — excellence and equity — but 
they disagree profoundly about how to achieve 
them/ 4 Zager noted. More and more, educators 
"havo come to the conclusion that teachers must 
play a responsible part (in) designing and imple- 
menting any reform that is to have a chance at 
succeeding." 

The book also makes 21 recommendations to 
communities that are building new school partner- 
ships. They include: 

* Teachers and managers should not postpone 
building new alliances because they have a 
history of hostile relations. Hostility "often 
stimulates a search for common ground be- 
tween the parties." Zager explained. 

s Teachers and managers who believe that edu- 
cation reform can be achieved through alli- 
ances should seek each other out and begin in- 
formal tulks about possible school 
improvements. 

a Administrators and teachers can maximize 
their chances of building successful alliances 
by ensuring that the interests of neither party 
are jeopardized by taking part in the project" 
In additional, both sides should commit ade- 
quate time and resources to the project and 
agree to make decisions by consensus. 

; Teachers should be paid for the extra hours 
devoted to joint activities and provided with 
release time during norma! work hours when 
necessary. 
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■* Local boards of education, superintendents, 
principals, and teachers 1 unions should study 
the experience of well-developed alliances in 
other industries. 

* Alliances should not dissipate their resources 
by trying to apply participative methods to 
every facet of school management at once. 

* Local school boards and superintendents 
should give principals a voice in district-level 
management if they wish to persuade these 
building leaders that participatory management 
is a helpful and nonthreatening approach. 

w State governors and legislators should foster 
alliances at the district and school levels by 
waiving laws and regulations that impede their 
progress. State authorities also should ensure 
that schools in low-income neighborhoods 
have budgets adequate to hire competent staff. 

WH ERE DOES TH E CONTRACT FIT IN 

* mmmmmtmmmmmmmmrmmam 

Critical to the success of the Hammond, Indi- 
ana, program is the support of the Hammond Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Work in America researcher 
Casner-Lotto said. The union's latest contract, for 



example, explicitly endorses shared decisionmak- 
ing and provides avenues through which teachers 
and administrators at individual schools may de- 
viate from the contract in order to implement 
school improvement strategies. The district also 
has been flexible in granting waivers of its own 
policy, giving individual schools more freedom to 
experiment, she noted. 

"Union support has enhanced the credibility of 
this process," Casner-Lotto said. "It's convinced 
many teachers that this is more than a passing fad 
or just another mandate from above in disguise." 

Zager, however, was not an advocate of build- 
ing participatory leadership on a contractual basis. 
Collective bargaining is not flexible enough to 
support experimentation or innovation with re- 
spect *o new roles and relationships or the defini- 
tion and achievement of an organization's objec- 
tives, he argued. Participatory leadership 
agreements in industries such as steel and auto 
production illustrate that employees are more in- 
volved in these plans when they are not dealt with 
in the context of collective bargaining but in other 
processes which can serve as a vehicle for joint, 
nonadversarial problem solving. On the other 



Two Views on the Collective Bargaining 
Agreement 



One nationally recognized program t j build 
employee participation through noncontractual 
means is the California Trust Agreement 
Project. The 4-year-old project, supported by 
the California School Boards Association and 
state affiliates of both the AFT and the NEA, 
allows local teachers and school boards to ad- 
dress several issues of common concern out- 
side the contract negotiations arena. Trust 
agreements cover three general categories — 
peer assistance and evaluation, staff develop- 
ment, and school-site management. It is hoped 
that school boards and unions will be able to 
promote innovation and cooperation by work- 
ing on these issues outside the formal collective 
bargaining agreement. 

Trust agreements have now been set up in 
12 California school districts ranging in size 
from 2,500 to more than 60,000 students, ex- 
plained Charles Kerchner, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Public Policy at the Claremont Gradu- 
ate School in Claremont, California and 
principal consultant on the trust agreement 
project. 

' 'Contracts are very good documents for 
linking resources to ends that you already 
know about," Kerchner said. But they are 
usually not the types of " working, flexible 
documents" that are needed in school 
improvement programs, which are "iffy" 
solutions at best and usually require frequent 
adjustment and revision. 

The trust agreements "start with a simple 
idea that schools are not going to be able to re- 
form until teachers and the district can find 
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ways to set aside resources" to address their 
problems, Kerchner said. The agreements seek 
to focus the four basic resources within any 
school district — salaries, time, authority, and 
commitment— around a particular issue in an 
effort to effect genuine change. 

All of the agreements are written pacts, rati- 
fied by both the union and the board of educa- 
tion in each district, that are intended to be 
binding. Kerchner notes that a few of the trust 
agreements have, in fact, been folded into dis- 
trict board policy or referenced in labor con- 
tracts. 

Traditionally, collective bargaining agree- 
ments haven't created systems that force peo- 
ple to behave in ways that engender trust, said 
Tom Manley, an attorney with Hunton & Wil- 
liams in Raleigh, North Carolina, working to 
help the U.S. Department of Labor develop 
new collective bargaining methods that encour- 
age labor-maiiagement cooperation. That does 
not mean, however, that all contractual agree- 
ments must be devoid of trust, Manley said. 
"What is so maddening about the rigid forms 
and rituals we impose on labor contracts is that 
they are exactly contrary to the original pur- 
pose. The collective bargaining agreement was 
envisioned 50 years ago as the most versatile of 
documents. They can be anything we want 
them to be. " 

Given that flexibility, organizations that fail 
to tie employee involvement to collective bar- 
gaining "don't do anything other than create a 
kind of schizophrenia in the workplace," he 
warned. 
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hand, he believes some type of written agreement, 
whic' may be part of the lab r contract, can be 
useful to document the intent of an alliance and 
spell out a mutual commitment to prevent or miti- 
gate any adverse consequences. "At some point 
in any effort to make substantial changes in an ur- 
ban district, you reach the point where people 
have to stick their necks out, take risks that may 
be personal or professional, and if they don't have 
some kind of protection, they will just hold 
back." 

Tom Mooney, President of the Cincinnati Fed- 
eration of Teachers/AFT, said it often helps to 
have at least a skeletal form of participatory lead- 
ership built into collective bargaining agreements. 
That's the approach Cincinnati schools took when 
they instituted a peer review plan for teachers, 
and "it's important not only for (avoiding) poten- 
tial misunderstanding (but also) to protect us from 
state intervention when budget-cutting time 
comes," he pointed out. 

"The collective bargaining 
agreement was envisioned 50 
years ago as the most versatile 
of documents. They can be any- 
thing we want them to be. " 

Tom Stanley, Attorney, Hunton & Williams, Raleiuh. 
North Carolina 



From that contractual framework, the district 
established a joint committee to develop, imple- 
ment, and oversee the peer review program. The 
committee also developed written program guide- 
lines that can be revised from year to year. kk lt 
gives us flexibility and a firm basis |of] some guar- 
antees through the contract," Mooney said. 

Historically, there has been an adversarial rela- 
tionship between teachers and management in 
Cincinnati schools. But that hasn't stopped the 
school district from finding ways to build em- 
ployee participation into collective bargaining 
agreements, Mooney said. Both sides are dedi- 
cated to finding 1 'mechanisms that force people to 
behave as if they wanted to cooperate." 

He offered as an example a 1985 agreement in 
the district on class size limits. The union and the 
district agreed to hire a number of new teachers 
that, the union estimated, would be needed to 
keep class sizes manageable. That cap on new 
hires was built into the teachers* collective bar- 
gaining agreement. In return, the union was given 
a say in how additional teachers would be allo- 
cated. 

Significantly, some of the strongest supporters 
of this power-sharing arrangement in Cincinnati 
were the groups who relinquished power through 
its creation— the district middle managers and 
principals. These constituencies traditionally wjrt 
responsible for teacher allocation, and they often 
"had to be the flak catchers when things went 
wrong," Mooney explains. 
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Although no "right" answer emerged from the 
conference concerning whether or not participa- 
tory agreements should be addressed in contracts, 
Mooney and many other participants agreed that 
successful examples of both approaches are 
emerging. 

WHERE DOES CENTRAL OFFICE' FIT 
IN? 



District middle management must become more 
involved in school-based management programs if 
they are to succeed, some conference speakers 
suggested. 

The district central office "has probably been 
the biggest impediment to making school-based 
operation work even faster than it has worked al- 
ready," said Edward Cavalier, Principal of East 
High wSchool in Rochester, New York. Because 
they are not directly involved in participatory 
leadership programs at the school level, many 
central office employees "arc operating only on 
the theory of what school-based planning can be" 
and lack the experience and sophistication needed 
to make these programs effective, he said. 

Jane Kendrick, Principal of Eggers Middle 
School in Hammond, Indiana, says that lack of 
sophistication shows up when the school needs to 
hire new employees. District-level managers nego- 
tiated a strong school-based management plan biu 
failed to give principals and practitioners an ade- 
quate voice in choosing new hires. "We're given 
the opportunity to create a vision of excellence, 
to develop goals and objectives to meet that vi- 
sion, and yet we have no control over the essen- 
tial things that make or break us," she said. 

One big reason why middle management often 
fails to get involved in school-based participatory 
leadership programs is simply because they don't 
know how, noted Lewis A. Rhodes of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. "When 
we talked to the central office people . . , they're 
anxious. They're being perceived as barriers. 
Their skills are those of line administrators that 
can't be applied in staff positions where they have 
to use influence instead of control." 

THE NEED FOR TRA INING 

Indeed, training was seen by many speakers as 
a critical component of any shared leadership pro- 
gram. 

In Dade County, the union and district jointly 
sponsor districtwide school improvement confer- 
ences twice a year. Time management, conflict 
resolution, budgeting, and consensus building are 
a few of the issues addressed. There are also 
union-district technical assistance teams that regu- 
larly visit schools, union staffer Mastropaolo said. 

The subject of union-district teams was also 
highlighted by John Stevens, Director of AFT's 
Union Leadership Institute "The union's role 
must be that of a partner with management," said 
Stevens, "not only in providing training, but in 
seeing to it that the training brings about the 
changes both want/' He cited three activities 
which should result from this broader view of 
training: 



* Helping people set up the parameters for 
shared decisionmaking by aiding them in de- 
vising the new rules, roles, and relationships 
required, 

d Working with people on group process skills 
they need, noi in the abstract but in the con- 
text of the everyday problems teams are ac- 
tually experiencing, and troubleshooting along 
with management as problems develop. 
Providing mechanisms— through resources, 
conferences, and so on— that enable people to 
share experiences and learn from each other's 
successes and failures. 

States also can play a major role in fostering la- 
bor-management cooperation in schools. The 
Pennsylvania Schools Cooperation Committee 
was started more than a year ago by Governor 
Robert Casey to encourage cooperation between 
parties involved in the collective bargaining pro- 
cess in schools, said Patricia Halpin-Murphy, 
State Deputy Secretary for Labor and Industry. 
The Committee brings together state-level repre- 
sentatives from organizations representing teach- 
ers, principals, school board members, and super- 
intendents to help promote new forms of 
cooperation as an adjunct to traditional collective 
bargaining. 

The Committee holds regional conferences for 
district representatives of school board menbers, 
teachers, principals, and superintendents and en- 
courages them to s?t up labor-management com- 
mittees. So far, more than 10 joint committees 
have been set up, some of them in districts that 
have a history of contentious labor-management 
relations. 

A similar approach is being tried in the public- 
employee sector in New York. 

The State has committed more than a half-mil- 
lion dollars toward improving labor-management 
committees involving public agencies and the Pub- 
lic Employees Federation (PFF), which represents 
professional public service employees in the State 
and also provides funding ior the training. Last 
year the State hired independent management 
consultants Sterling and Selesnick of Boston to 
develop a coaching and training program that 
would make these committees more effective. 

Currently the number of local labor- 
management committees involving the PFF totals 
250; at the agency level there are 37 committees 
which are required by contract to meet at least 
twice a year "to resolve issues of mutual con- 
cern/ 1 

"One of the problems that we found in New 
York State is that local issues were not being re- 
solved locally," said Hinda K. Sterling, a senior 
partner with Sterling and Selesnick. "They were 
getting kicked up to the agency level where they 
didn't belong. That's where things got bogged 
down. So what we're trying to teach is that [reso- 
lution of| worksite issues should start at the work- 
sit^ " 

The consulting firm developed a 4-day intensive 
coaching program that analyzes real workplace is- 
sues and teaches labor-management committee 
members positive behaviors that will allow them 
© to conduct committee business more effectively. 
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Fach committee, working in conjunction with 
an independent "coach/' is required to develop 
an action plan and a working agreement detailing 
the issues they plan to address in the 60-90 days 
immediately following the training session. The 
consultants then follow up to review the action 
plan and assess the results. By year's end, 5() 
committees will have gone through the training 
program. 

"The results have been tremendous," said 
Sterling, who believes the approach could be eas- 
ily adapted to the needs of educators. "It has had 
a tremendous ripple effect from the agency level 
down into the local worksites." 

NE W i^ l ^ j ^NTS NEEDE D 

Once you've established some form of partici- 
patory leadershir in schools, how do you know 
that it was worth the effort— that teaching and 
learning have improved? 

High school graduation rates are poor ways to 
assess the matter, Shanker argued. Often commu- 
nities "are drugged into thinking we are doing a 
good job" by focusing on this misleading indica- 
tor. Some districts dwell on how capably students 
perform, based on graduation rates, in comparison 
to kids fror > the school district down the road. Or 
they point to the impressive number of local kids 
who meet the (woefully lax) admissions standards 
at many U.S. colleges and universities. 

Choosing to hW their heads inside this shell of 
good news, such communities ignore the fact that 
only a fraction of their graduates possesses the 
skills and competencies needed to gain admission 
to colleges and universities abroad — a telling fact 
in an age when the nation needs to build a work 
force that can excel in a competitive international 
economy. 

The AFT President said that more telling ques- 
tions about students' educational progress might 
include: Out of the current crop of graduates, how 
many can write a persuasive essay? How many 
can form intelligent opinions, based on their stud- 
ies of the Vietnam War or pre-World War II Fu- 
rope, or the current conflict in Nicaragua? How 
many can compute a weighted average, or deci- 
pher a train timetable? 

Similarly, standardized student achievement 
tests fail to spark rich, informative dialogues 
about what students should be learning and ac- 
complishing. Yet they remain the school assess- 
ments of choice in many American communities, 
said Paul Hill, senior social scientist with the 
RAND Corporation. In communities where "a 
mechanistic long-distance relationship between 
the public and the school [has developed), some- 
thing like a test-based accountability scheme is 
virtually inevitable/' 

"They can be done in the good old American 
way, which means to wind it up, let it go, and 
never think about it— and we all like that/' said 
Hill. 

"To put it loosely, most of the forms of these 
tests we use are for spectators rather than per- 
formers." said (irant Wiggins, special consultant 
with CLASS, an education consulting firm in 



Rochester, New York. "What we want to know is 
how students perform at the real thing." 

School districts traditionally use assessments to 
help rationajize and objectify decisions that have 
to be made in a bureaucracy about promotion and 
retention, noted Holly Houston, also a consultant 
with CLASS. In reality, good assessments require 
less time on evaluations of teachers and more on 
evaluations of learning; Is the teaching thafs of- 
fered in the school having its intended effect? 

The best way to judge that, Houston said, is to 
have evaluators visit schools with three questions 
in minu: First, are the students at the school ir, 
question engaged in meaningful work? (Often (his 
simply involves pointing to a task that a student is 
undertaking and asking, what are you doing? How 
are you doing it? What does it mean?) Second, 
are students capable of showing that they have 
mastered important skills and knowledge? And fi- 
nally, is the faculty composed of teachers who are 
engaged problem-framers and problem-solvers? 

The challenge is "to transform 
the system. . . into one where 
student success is the most 
important thing. 9 9 

Holly Houston, Senior Associate, CLASS, Rochester, yew 
York 

The challenge is "to transform the system from 
a rule-driven bureaucratic framework of operation 
into one where student success is the most impor- 
tant thing." The results of this evaluation should 
be to guide professional development activity at 
the school site, Houston said. 

Kenneth R. Lay, Director of Education for Kx- 
ternal Programs at IBM, underscored this need 
for results-oriented teaching and learning at all ed- 
ucation levels. "One of the keys to success in 
global competition is a competitive work force— a 
work force in which your employees know more 
and can do more than those of your competitors," 
he said. "With the introduction of high-quality 
learning systems, we can move from an atten- 
dance-based education system to one that is per- 
formance-based." 




Better assessments can be developed, Hill said, 
but only if communities are willing to get involved 
in education. Business and religious leaders, ser- 
vice groups and parents must meet with school 
practitioners to agree on realistic student goals. 
Discussions should not be of the "raise test 
scores by 1.75 standard deviations or you'll be 
tired" variety; rather, they should be regular 
brainstorming sessions that develop potential solu- 
tions to problems affecting specific groups of stu- 
dents. Reaching consensus on problems, solu- 
tions, and goals will be extremely difficult but 
necessary. Hill said. It is impossible to assess 
how well a school is doing until there is general 
agreement about what it should be doing, he ar- 
gued. 
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Assessments of student performance are a key- 
stone of school accountability, and Hill suggested 
several models that could be used in lieu of, or in 
addition to, standardized tests; 

B Neighborhood evaluations by a panel of par- 
ents, local civic and business leaders, and 
professionals. The panels would make formal, 
announced visits to schools in their communi- 
ties in order to collect information for these 
assessments. 

* Collegial evaluations by panels of teachers and 
community members from school districts 
serving similar populations. These outside 
panels would not graft their own particular ed- 
ucation goals and strategies onto the schools 
being evaluated; rather, they would judge 
schools based on the local community's stated 
goals and strategies. 

* Kvaluations by a panel of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents from institutions that are 
"fed" by the schools under examination. "If 
there is anybody who knows how good an ele- 
mentary school is, it is the people who run the 
junioi high seho'.!." Hill explained. "And, for 
that matter, if mere is anybody who knows 
how good the high school is, it's the people in 
the immediate vicinity who might hire some of 
the kids part-time and the community college 
or the university in the area." 

* Independent, paid consultants who evaluate 
schools based on the site plan adopted by the 
school and community. 

* {{valuations based on individual student port- 
folios, which could include essays and live 
performances along with traditional standard- 
ized tests. 

Feasibility is not the problem. Good examples 
of performance-based tests can be found in por- 
tions of the National Assessment of Kdueational 
Progress and in Advanced Placement exams, Wig- 
gins said. Other nations and a few communities in 
the United States also are allowing teachers to de- 
velop tests that assess real skills. 

"//i a problem of will— the 
will to invest in human 
judgment. 9 ' 



Wiggins pointed to assessments being devel- 
oped in Great Britain and Canada, for example, 
that determine if students at the middle school 
level can devise an experiment to calculate how 
far a windup toy will travel— not an easy question 
since the toy doesn't always travel in a straight 
line. After students devise the experiment, they 
are asked: What would you do differently to make 
the experiment better? 

There obviously is no correct answer to the 
question, Wif'«" <<v?ed. Kxaminers must use 
their own judgmc . io determine how well a stu- 
dent has answered it. That type of assessment is 
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valuable, but it runs contrary to what Americans 
want and expect in student assessments. "We 
have in this country, unlike any other country in 
the Western world, tried to do our best to design 
an assessment system that obviates the need for 
judgment. 

"If s a problem of will — the will to invest in 
human judgment, the will to invest in training 
teachers to reach consensus about standards and 
to apply those standards, and [the will] to make 
sure there is time and training and examples and 
practice to do performance-based assessment/' 

That trend may be changing, however. At New 
York City's Central Park East Secondary School, 
for example, parents must accompany students to 
the school twice a year and review a portfolio of 
their children's work with teachers, said school 
Director Deborah Meier. This not only provides 



opportunities for substantive assessments, it also 
builds trust between the school and the commu- 
nity, she added. 

In Dade County, each participating SBM/SDM 
school submits to the district an accountability 
model that it develops with the assistance of the 
Office of Educational Accountability. Although 
accountability models vary, most use standardized 
tests as only a part of the overall evaluation pack- 
age. 

'The bottom line in all of this is increased stu- 
dent achievement/' union staffer Mastropaolo 
said. But that bottom line must be tempered with 
patience, she quickly added. 'The only thing we 
refuse to do is to be stampeded into making judg- 
ments when none should be called for yet. These 
things need time to take hold/'^ 
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Participatory Leadership in 
Public Schools . . . When? 



Pat Choate, Vice President for the Office of 
Policy Analysis at TRvV, Inc., told the audi- 
ence at one conference workshop how he 
recently walked into a Washington, D.C., drug 
store and spied a slide rule.., with a small calculator 
fastened to one end! 

Clearly, changes in technology and the overall 
economy are coming at a breakneck pace, and "a 
lethal situation" is emerging in the American 
workplace, warned Sue K. Berryman, Director of 
the National Center on Education and Employ- 
ment. The grim outlook stems from the conflu- 
ence of three social forces — a restructuring econ- 
omy with accelerating skill demands, a 
demography that is unfavorable to meeting these 
demands, and systems of schooling that generally 
are ignoring these trends. 

In 19(H), about 30 percent of the labor force 
worked as agricultural or nonfarm laborers, and 
about 10 percent worked in professional, techni- 
cal, or managerial occupations. In 1980, the per- 
centages had roughly reversed — with about 6 per- 
cent working as laborers and 26 percent as 
professionals, technicians, or managers, she 
noted. 

What's needed is a national program that pro- 
motes lifetime learning, and it would be foolish to 
leave such a program strictly in the hands of pri- 
vate employers. 

"Well-educated people are not only the most 
likely to find employment but also the most likely 
to receive training from their employers," Berry- 
man notes. Those that start their careers lacking 
academic and problem-solving skills — skills that 
encourage employers to invest in their training- 
fall further and further behind. 

Choate also stressed the need for lifetime edu- 
cation. Today's workers will still constitute X5 
percent of the U.S. labor force in the year 2001. 
Eor at least the next two decades, therefore, em- 
ployers will be forced to draw primarily from this 
pool of workers to till job vacancies. Choate 
noted. Tn this very competitive period, we are 
either going to make it or break it . . .with people 
who are already in the work force." 
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Unless public education improves, the United 
States could witness the emergence of a "dual la- 
bor market," Berryman warned, in which un- 
skilled laborers lind shrinking opportunities, while 
well-educated, well-trained employees enjoy rising 
incomes and expanding choices. 

Also, the demand for highly skilled workers is 
outstripping the supply. The number of new en- 
trants into the work force is decreasing, and 
larger proportions of new workers come from 
poorly educated families. 

Although schools have attempted to meet these 
challenges, they generally have been over- 
matched. "One official I was talking to recently 
described education reform in his Slate |as) a mile 
wide and an inch deep," Berryman said. 

MORE THAN BASICS 

School reform in many districts means putting 
more emphasis on dri I l-a nd- practice methods of 
teaching the basics. These "top down" measures 
do liule to equip youngsters to handle the com- 
plex, information-processing problems typically 
found in the workplace, Berryman said. 

And these types of reforms often lack compas- 
sion, noted Deborah Meier, Director of the Cen- 

IV s critical that we develop 
new forms of schooling that will 
prepare youths for this new 
workplace, 

Sue Ihrrywun, Director. SatUmal Center on Education 
and Employment 

tral Park Hast Secondary School in New York 
City. Consider, she said, the implications of forc- 
ing teachers to assign students 30-40 minutes of 
homework a day: That adds up to 5 hours of 
grading every night, if you assume a teacher will 
spend 2 minutes reviewing each homework assign- 
ment turned in by his or her 150 students. 

15 



Charles McDonald, Assistant to the Secretary- 
Treasurer ol' the AH.-CIO. said the main task of 
schools should not be to prepare students to per- 
form one specific ta«k but to prepare them to ad- 
just to an ever-changing work environment. That 
means not only teaching the basics ol' reading, 
writing, math, and science but also teaching stu- 
dents to reason effectively. 

"It's nice to say that we have to prepare 
everybody to be a computer jock in the year 
2000." he noted Hut "if you looked at what hap- 
pens in the year 2000 with what we project in the 
year 1989. I'm sure that | projection | is going to be 
off by very substantial percentages/' 

Flexible production is replacing mass produc- 
tion in today s economy as more companies real- 
ize that they can gain an enormous competitive 
edge if they respond quickly to demands for new 
products and services. Berryman said. "Thus, 
companies not only are dealing with more varied 
production but faster production, and these com- 
panies cannot afford to buck the decisions needed 



to support flexible and varied production up the 
supervisory line and back down. This means that 
people are having to make decisions on the shop 
floor— in other words, exhibit higher- order think- 
ing capabilities that our schools often are not or- 
ganized to teach." 

The trend to Ilex" . production also is flatten- 
ing out company hit. iiehies. eliminating "UMvi- 
sory and middle management positions < 
workers must have the ability to self-r ,ate, 
self-direct, and coordinate their activit. s as a 
team. 

Rarely does a student learn to work as a mem- 
ber of a team, responsible not only for his or her 
own performance but also for the performance of 
a group. 

It s critical that we develop new forms of 
schooling that will prepare youths for this new 
workplace. Herryman said. Schools must develop 
new approaches that show students how to iden- 
tify problems, how to ask questions, how to find 
resources that they need in order to learn, how to 



A Cautionary Tale 



You did not need an agenda to know it was 
the last meeting of the conference. The bags 
sat packed and waiting by tables in the large 
hall, where a cold-cut luncheon was quickly 
being served. The lines at the pay phones were 
longer than usual. Tickets, itineraries, and ho- 
tel bills littered a few tabletops. People were 
teaming up for cab rides to the airport. 

Noise. 

Movement. 

Distractions. 

The inevitable crush for the doors woukl not 
begin, however, until participants heard from 
Fletcher L. Byrom, former CEO of Koppers, 
Inc., and former Chairman of the Conference 
Board and the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. He began his speech with a story. 

He told of a crane operator who was using a 
large hook, suspended at the end of a boom, to 
pull down the wall of a building that was being 
demolished. Unfortunately, the crane opc ator 
began pulling before his coworkers had prop- 
erly weakened the building by cutting through 
its steel frame. The boom grew overstressed, it 
broke and landed on a nearby building, causing 
extensive damage. 

A civil suit followed. The crane operator 
was called to the stand and asked why he dis- 
regarded not only the shouts of his coworkers 
but also the warnings on his instrument panel. 
"Well, those darn bells and the lights in the 
cab were making so much noise and so much 
light that I couldn't see anybody else," he re- 
plied. 

Education, Byrom said, also has its own 
warning signals to let people know when things 
have gone disastrously wrong. He mentioned 
one of the most telling: Of the youngsters who 
graduate from high school, only 20 percent can 
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write an acceptable letter of application for a 
job, according to one recent survey. Only 1 2 
percent can deal with common fractions. Only 
4.9 percent can use a railroad timetable or bus 
schedule. 

Those are the ones w ho graduate. 

The speaker went on to quote from the min- 
utes of a talk delivered in I974— 15 years ago 
to the week— to the Pennsylvania State Associ- 
ation of School Administrators: 

"John Goodlad, Dean of the UCLA Gradu- 
ate School of Education, says that school prin- 
cipals must create climates for change by act- 
ing as leaders of teams rather than as authority 
figures. In a study of some 260 elementary 
classrooms around the country, he and his col- 
leagues discovered small clusters of concerned 
teachers who were eager to learn and improve 
but who were frustrated by bureaucratic proce- 
dures." 

Later, Byrom was interrupted in mid-sen- 
tence by the loud ringing of a bell, rising and 
falling across the room. Then the overhead 
lights began flashing. The speech was quickly 
drowned out by whispers from the audience, 
which seemed, by turns, curious . . .amused 
disturbed. . .and finally, when the warn- 
ings refused to subside, a little frightened. A 
few even started for the exits when a shout 
was heard from the back of the room. 

The bells!, someone yelled between chuc- 
kles. The hells! 

Other people, mindful of Byrom's story, 
soon took up thv' call: The hells! The lixhts! 
The hells! 

The laughter built, spread— but remained a 
little sheepish. Everyone, it seemed, knew he 
had been a little slow to catch on. 



communicate and interpret information, and how 
to make decisions under less-than-idcal condi- 
tions. 

One key to improving schools may lie in dis- 
covering the proper mix of local, State, and fed- 
eral support, Berryman said. Agriculture might 
provide some clues. Here we find another histori- 
cally decentralized American industry which has 
achieved stunning productivity gains over 2 centu- 
ries. Behind this success story are State land 
grant colleges, experimental research stations, and 
the agricultural extension agent network— an ef- 
fective research and development program sup- 
ported by State and federal contributions. 

OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD 

This year the Department of Labor will give 12 
cities planning money to develop high quality, in- 
tensive programs targeted to the education and 
training needs of disadvantaged and at-risk youth. 
These programs could serve as models for prepar- 



ing the next century's work force by encouraging 
coherent human resource development policies. 
Such policies could coordinate a variety of State 
and federal assistance to enable more at-risk stu- 
dents to complete high school and attain work- 
place skills. 

The predicted slow growth of the labor force, 
falling significantly short of the likely demand for 
workers over the next several decades, creates a 
priceless opportunity for these new work force 
entrants and others such as minorities, women, 
the disadvantaged, and the disabled who have his- 
torically suffered from high unemployment. These 
groups will finally have a chance to be fully inte- 
grated into the labor market, said Secretary of La- 
bor Dole. k, I want to watch the 14.4 percent 
youth-unemployment figure come down, That is 
absolutely my top goal," she reiterated. "It would 
be a cruel irony indeed if this favorable conver- 
gence of the economy and demographics found 
these young people unprepared."^; 
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Summary and 
Recommendations 



It was not anticipated that a single vision of 
school restructuring would emerge from the 
conference. There are no fixed recipes for 
change. It is a process that can be begun at many 
starting points, can take many routes, and must be 
carried out within the political, cultural, and 
technical constraints of a particular organization. 

There was broad agreement, however that the 
members of an organization can be proactive in 
defining and initiating change and that the labor- 
management relationship can be a powerful vehi- 
cle for planning and carrying out the process. A 
joint partnership can provide the framework 
within which risk taking can be encouraged, com- 
mitment can be built, and involvement of employ- 
ees at all levels can be assured and maintained. 

With respect to the public schools, the need for 
change is not only paramount but urgent. There is 
often little to be gained from striving to perfect 
existing strategies or to perform the same tasks 
better. In many cases, systemic change is neces- 
sary, which must involve school employees at every 
level and be supported by a broad constituency of 
stakeholders in the community. 

Several themes recurred throughout the confer- 
ence proceedings, and several recommendations 
suggested themselves. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

■ The nation can t afford another generation of 
children whose achievements fall short of their 
abilities. We need to impress upon all consti- 
tuencies a sense of common urgency and 
move the dialogue from merely improving 
schools to redesigning them. The state of 
American education and the continued under- 
realization of the potential of youth creates the 
urgency for change. 

■ While good models of school-based change 
exist, it is more importan, .o make a reasoned 
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beginning than to strive for perfection in a 
comprehensive plan. Some of the most ac- 
claimed restructuring programs resulted from a 
beachhead in a single school or organizational 
subsystem by a small group of committed 
teachers and administrators. Along the road to 
systemwide change, many risks were taken 
and many mistakes were often made. 

■ In order for meaningful improvement to take 
place in educational achievement, systemic 
change must occur in the subsystems which 
define schools as work organizations. This 
means that roles and relationships must be re- 
defined, power must be viewed differently and 
more professionally, authority and decision- 
making must be more widely dispersed, and 
all members of the organization must take re- 
sponsibility for defining and implementing its 
operational and technological characteristics. 

■ The ultimate goal of educational change is im- 
proved student performance. We need to en- 
sure that changes in rules, roles, and relation- 
ships are means to this end. In addition, we 
need to develop a common vision of what we 
want students to be accountable for and how 
to utilize performance-based student assess- 
ment as a means of evaluating our results. 

■ Improving student achievement requires all of 
us to seek ways of diminishing traditional ad- 
versarial relationships, concentrating instead 
on the interests we share in common, We 
need to focus and apply participative manage- 
ment techniques to areas deemed most crucial 
to our common goals. Both formal contractual 
as well as informal avenues for restructuring 
schools must be established, and we must en- 
courage risk taking and leadership through en- 
hanced autonomy at the school site. 

■ The labor-management relationship can be an 
important vehicle for change within public ed- 
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ucation. We must recognize that the current 
players w ! thin the school system— teachers, 
administrators, and school board members- 
must take the most active roles in promoting, 
defining, and implementing the changes that 
will support more viable education strategies. 
At the same time, the identification and 
achievement of joint labor-management goals 
will encourage the attention and support of 
business and community-based groups that are 
necessary for innovation. 
■ The support of outside stakeholders— parents, 
community organizations, business, and State 
and federal governments— are essential to sys- 
temic reform. These groups can provide not 
only resources but the support that is essential 
for risk taking. They also must be part of the 
important consensus which should be reached 
in each community on the role of the schools, 
realistic educational goals, assessment of stu- 
dent achievement, and potential solutions to 
problems affecting specific groups of students. 
We need to assure parents a substantive voice 
in affecting and monitoring change, and we 
must learn from the experiences of businesses 
and other organizations undergoing similar 
structural change. Finally, we must reestablish 
the vital role of the community in ongoing 
communications concerned with accountabil- 
ity. 

a The importance of assuring the involvement of 
school-level administrators in new forms 
decisionmaking must be emphasized. Although 
systemic refoim will result in a wider disper- 
sion of the decisionmaking role, the talents 
and skills of administrative leadership will still 
be necessary. 



* Changes at the school level need to be sup- 
ported at the system level, particularly 
through the removal of bureaucratic impedi- 
ments to change. Midlevel management should 
serve as a resource for, rather than as a po- 
liceman of. school operations, and all employ- 
ees of the system should be included in the 
framing and execution of the schools' mission. 

H Investment in human resource development is 
essential to the process of restructuring 
schools. Few teachers and administrators have 
experience in the group process skills and fa- 
cilitation techniques that are necessary to de- 
fine and bring about systemic change. Training 
can aiso be valuable in techniques to build 
trust and a more effective labor-management 
relationship. We need to replace one-shot staff 
development and inservice training with ongo- 
ing programs relevant to the needs of those 
entrusted with change. In addition, we must 
utilize communication vehicles that allow both 
inter- and intradistrict sharing of information 
and provide quality and cost-effective training 
through such means as enhanced use of tech- 
nology and crosst raining of employees. 

* Although resources will be needed for training 
in new forms of decisionmaking, and time will 
have to be made available for group pro- 
cesses, restructuring efforts need not involve 
an unending supply of additional funds. The 
potential exists for the restructuring process to 
more than pay for itself in the wiser use of 
current resources, the leveraging of school re- 
sources by involvement from outside organiza- 
tions and individuals, and the better achieve- 
ment of educational goals. 
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APPENDIX I 



CONFERENCE AGENDA 



THURSDAY, MAY 11 



9:00-9:30 a.m. 



9:30- 10:30 a.m. 



Welcome 

BRUCF (iOI.I)BKR(i. Co-Director, ATT Center for 
Restructuring 

MARILYN SILVFR. Vice President, Youth and Fdueation 

Programs, National Alliance of Business 
FRI.INCi W. CLAUSFN. President Fleet, American 

Association M % School Administrators 

KFLLFY ANDRFWS, Associate Deputy Undersecretary, 
U.S. Department of Labor 

(ieneral Session 
Introduction: 

LOU1SF SUNDIN. All' Vice President, President, 
Minneapolis Federation of Teachers 
Keynote: 

ALBFRT SHANKFR. President. American Federation of 
Teachers 



10:45 a.m.- 12:15 p.m. 



12:20- 1:45 p.m. 



2:00 - 3:30 p.m. 



3:45 - 5:00 p.m. 



Panels 

• The Irrelevance of School 

• What's Working: Allies in Fdueation Reform 

• Where We're Heading: Restructured Schools 

Luncheon 

Introduction; 

ROBFRT (i. PORTFR. Secretary Treasurer, American 
Federation of Teachers 
Speaker: 

FLIZABFTH DOLF, U.S. Secretary of Labor 
Workshops 

• Inverting the Pyramid: Site-Based Management 

• Fvaluating Results 

• Trust and the Changing Role of Unions 

• New Forms of Cooperation: State and Local Initiatives 

• The Involving Role of Midlevel Management 

• Necessary Resources: Training and Support 

Plenary Session 
Introduction: 

ROBFRT (i. PORTFR. Secretary Treasurer, American 
Federation of Teachers 
Speaker: 

CHARLFS McDONALI). Assistant to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. AFL-CIO 
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FRIDAY, MAY 12 



7:30 - 8:30 a.m. Mini Presentations 

Summitries of prior day s workshops 
GROUP 1 I. The Irrelevance of School 

2. Evaluating Results 

3. Trust anil the Changing Role of Unions 

GROUP H I. Where We re Heading: Restructured Schools 

2. The Evolving Role of Midlevel Management 

3. New Forms of Cooperation: State and Local Initiatives 
GROUi HI I What's Working: Allies in Education Reform 

2 Necessary Resources: Training and Support 
3. Inverting the Pyramid: Site-Based Management 

9:00 - 1 1:30 a.m. Workshops: Networking and Problem Solving 

JOHN STEVENS* Director. AIT Union Leadership Institute 
BILE HARTY. Assistant Director. AFT Union Leadership 
Institute 

BOB ALLEN. Director of Field Services. New York State 
United Teachers 

12:00 -2:00 p.m. Luncheon 

Introduction: 

GEORGE SPRINGER. AIT Vice President. President. 
Connecticut State Federal of Teachers 
Speaker: 

FLETCHER L. BYROM (retired). Former CEO. Koppers, 
Inc.. Former Chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development and the Conference Board 

2:00 p.m. Adjournment 

This conference is underwritten by a grant from the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor-Management 
Relations and Cooperative Programs with, additional funding from the US WEST Foundation. 
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PANELS 



THURSDAY, MAY 11 
10:45 a.m. - 12:15 p.m. 

1. The Irrelevance of School What do changes in the economy mean "or what and how we teach in 

school? What kinds of changes in the structure and organization of 
schooling might be necessary for the U.S. to become more 
competitive? 

Moderator: 

MARSHA LEVINK. Co-Director. AFT Center for Restructuring 
Presenters: 

SUE BERRYM AN, Director. National Center on Education and 
Employment 

PAT CHOATE. Vice President. Office of Policy Analysis. TRW. Inc., 
Member, Secretary of Labor's Commission on Workforce Quality and 
Labor Market Efficiency 



2. What S Working: Allies in A two-year national policy study demonstrating how e<' icational 

Education Reform re <orm can be achieved through genuine alliances between 

management and teachers will be discussed. The soon-to-be-released 
Work in America Institute report is based on eleven case studies of 
schools and school systems around the country that have been 
particularly successful. 

Moderator: 

THOMAS HOBART. AFT Vice President. President. New York State 
United Teachers 

Presenters: 

J'LL CASNER-LOTTO. Research Editor for Policy Studies, Work in 
America Institute 

ROBERT ZAGER. Vice President. Policy Studies and Technical 
Assistance. Work in America Institute 



3. Where We re Heading: What does it feel like to restructure a school? What about a school 

Restructured Schools system? What is the desirable relationship between a restructured 

school and the larger system? These are the kinds of questions the 
panelists will address based on their individual experiences in a unique 
school in New York City and in one district. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Moderator: 

MARILYN RAUTH. Director. Educational Issues Department. 
American Federation of Teachers 

Presenters: 

DEBORAH MEIER. Director. Central Park East Secondary School 
New York City 

RICHARD C. WALLACE. JR.. Superintendent. Pittsburgh Public 
Schools 
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WORKSHOPS 



THURSDAY, MAY 11 

2:00 - 3:30 p„m. 

1. Inverting the Pyramid: 
Site-Based Management 



A discussion of some of the more innovative ways site-based 
mangement has been utilized. Dade County, Florida, and New Haven, 
Connecticut are highlighted. The role of parents in shared decision- 
making will be examined, as well as the practical problems involved in 
establishing shared decisionmaking. The panel will also highlight how 
one corporation has developed "autonomous work teams" and what 
the implications of this new form of organization might be for schools. 



Moderator: 

SALLY BARN KIT, President, Dearborn Federation of Teachers, 
Dearborn, Michigan 



Presenters: 

FRANK CARRANO. President, New Haven Federation of Teachers, 
New Haven, Connecticut 

STKVK JACOBS, Director, Organizational Systems Design, AT&T 
American Transtech, Jacksonville. Florida 

MARIF MASTROPAOI.O, Director. Department of 
Professionalization. United Teachers of Dado, Miami, Florida 



2. Evaluating Results 



How are we to evaluate the impact of reform and restructuring at the 
district level? How should student assessment change, and what will 
this mean for redesigning schools? In what ways should teacher 
evaluations change in this new context of restructured schools? 



Moderator: 

ANTONIA CORTFSF, AFT Vice President. 1st Vice President, New 
York State United Teachers, Albany, New York 



Presenters: 



PAUL HILL. Senior Social Scientist, RAND Corporation. 
Washington, D.C. 

HOLLY HOUSTON. Senior Associate. Consultants on Learning, 
Assessment & School Structure. Rochester. New York 

GRANT WIGGINS, Special Consultant. Consultants on Learning. 
Assessment, & School Structure. Rochester. New York 



3. Trust and the Changing 
Role of Unions 



How has reform affected the traditional collective bargaining, 
relationship between union and management? This session will explore 
alternatives such as win/win bargaining and the California "trust 
agreements" and what these alternatives say about the changing 
nature of unions. 



Moderator: 

JULIH KOPPICH. Associate Director. PACK. University of 
California, Berkeley. California 
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Presenters: 



CHARI.KS KKRCHNKR. Professor of Kducation and Public Policy, 
Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California 

TOM MANLKY, Attorney, Hunton & Williams, Raleigh. North 
Carolina 

TOM MOONFY, President, Cincinnati Federation of Teachers, 
Cincinnati. Ohio 



4. New Forms Of This workshop focuses on three unique ways that local and State 

Cooperation: State and Local initiatives have furthered cooperation and productivity in education 

Initiatives anti 8 wvc fnmenl. The session will examine the lessons learned as 

well as the impact such programs have on productivity and morale. 

Moderator: 

CARL ROHLOFF, President, Hast Detroit Federation of Teachers, 
Flasl Detroit, Michigan 

Presenters: 

IRA HARKAVY, Director, Office of Community-Oriented Policy 
Studies, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

PA TRICIA HAI.PIN-MURPHY, Deputy Secretary for Labor and 
Industry, Pennsylvania 

HINDA K. STKRLING, Senior Partner, Sterling and Selesnick. 
Boston, Massachusetts 



5. The Evolving Role of Mid- How has professionali/ation, empowerment and school-based 

Level Management management affected the principalship? The session will also consider 

how supervisors in the private sector have been coping with increased 
employee participation in decisionmaking. 

Moderator: 

LFWIS A. RHODFS, Associate Hxecutive Director, American 
Association of School Administrators 

Presenters: 

FDWARD CAVALIHR, Principal, Fast High School, Rochester, New 
York 

JANF KHNDRICK, Principal. Hggers Middle School, Hammond, 
Indiana 

DFPjRA WALTON. Manager, Fmployee Involvement and Training, 
Allied Signal Corp., Aftermarket Division, Greenville, Ohio 



6. Necessary Resources: Maintaining a flexible organization demands continuous education and 

Training and Support training, which can be integrated easily into the even nay life of the 

organization. 'The workshop will highlight what role labor has to play 
in the increasing importance of internal education as well as how one 
of the nation's largest corporations has restructured its own education 
program. 
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Moderator: 



DALE BOATR1GHT, Assistant Director, Educational Issues 
Department, American Eederation of Teachers 

Presenters: 

KENNETH R. LAY, Director of Education, External Programs, 
IBM, Armonk, New York 

JOHN STEVENS, Director. Union Leadership Institute, American 
Eederation of Teachers, Washington, D.C. 

HENRY GUZDA, Planning, Policy, and Research Staff, Bureau of 
Labor-Management Relations and Cooperative Programs, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington. D.C. 



no 



APPENDIX II 



HOW ELEVEN SCHOOLS/SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
ACHIEVED REFORM 



School Districts 

I. ABC United School District, 
Cerritos, California 



2. Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Schools 



3. Dade County (Florida) Public 
Schools 



Types of Reforms Initiated 

A streamlined management 
organization and partially 
decentralized budget process, 
which has increased funds for 
schools and school-level control of 
funds 

Districtwide cuniculum 
development and evaluation by 
teachers 



Mentor Teachers 

Instructional Resource Teachers 

Teacher involvement in staff 
development and inservice 
training, selection of principals, 
determination of disciplinary 
procedures, and development of 
new instructional techniques 

A peer appraisal plan, new teacher 
allocation mc.hods to relieve 
overcrowded classrooms, new 
grading and promotion standards, 
improved professional teaching and 
learning conditions, and career 
ladders for new teachers 

Improvement of certain low- 
performing neighborhood schools 
through implementation of all-day 
kindergarten programs and several 
other reforms 

School-Based Management/Shared- 
Decision Making program which 
has included a wide variety of 
school reforms, such as a new 
bilingual and basic skills 
curriculum, nontraditional staffing 
techniques, and new scheduling 
procedures 

Satellite learning centers 
established at business sites 



Saturday morning tutorial 
programs established at inner-city 
schools 



Mechanisms for Change 

Management associations of school 
administrators, which meet 
regularly with the district 
superintendent 



A Curriculum Master Plan Council 
and subject-area committees made 
up of teachers from each school 
and management facilitators 

Selected by teacher committees 

Appointed by administration 

School site councils, departmental 
forums, off-site retreats, and staff 
development workshops 



Joint union-administration 
committees 



A joint planning committee for 
identifying eligible pilot schools 
and conducting a selection process; 
teacher involvement in specific 
improvement plans 

A joint union-administration task 
force to oversee the school-based 
improvement program various 
school-site structures to carry out 
reforms, such as quality circles, 
faculty councils, and departmental 
committees 



A joint union-administration 
program implemented in 
conjunction with the business 
community 

Regular teachers, who are paid for 
their extra tutorial work 
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School Districts 



Types of Reforms Initiated 



Mechanisms for Change 



Dade Academy of the Teaching 
Arts, a nine-week professional 
develoment program for teachers 
based at a functioning high school 



Partners in Kducation, a school 
improvement program focused on 
inner-city schools 



Teacher Recruitment Internship 
Program 



Mentor teachers who work with 
other teachers; overall project is 
collaboratively run by the 
administration and union with 
participation of consultants from 
local universities 

A joint program of the 
administration, union, as well as 
other local organizations; teacher- 
administration school committees 

A collaborative project between 
the University of Miami, the 
school district, and the American 
Federation of Teachers 



Duluth (Minnesota) School 
System 



5. Hammond (Indiana) School 
District 



6, Jefferson County Public 
Schools, 

Louisville, Kentucky 



Participative Management/Quality 
of Work Life process, which has 
focused on improvements in 
instruction, teacher evaluation, 
staff development, and budgeting 
to increase school-level control 
over financial resources 



A School Improvement Process, 
which has included improvements 
in such areas as curriculum 
development, instructional 
strategies, professional 
development, peer evaluation, 
disciplinary procedures, staffing 
needs and hiring, and scheduling 

A district wide restructuring effort 
including the following 
components: Professional 
Development Schools, 
participation in the Coalition of 
essential Schools, a school district/ 
University of Louisville project to 
redefine the induction process for 
the teaching profession, Learning 
Choice Schools, and a Middle 
Grades Assessment Program 



A district wide Oiuility of Work 
Life Steering Committee, 
composed of school board and 
central administration 
representatives, school principals, 
and union members; joint school- 
level quality circles and problem- 
solving groups 

Joint school improvement teams, 
which may set aside elements of 
the master contract in order to 
carry out improvement plans 



At district level, led by the Gheens 
Professional Development 
Academy, a human resource 
development center for teachers 
and principals; at school level, a 
variety of teams and other 
participative structures 
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Schools 



Types of Reforms Initiated 



Mechanisms for Change 



Central Park Kast Secondary 
School. New York City 



8. Hope Essential High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 



A totally restructured school, in 
which teachers have designed a 
common core curriculum in 
humanities/social studios and in 
science/mathematics. Teacher 
involvement in staff development 
activities, grading scheduling of 
classes, hiring new faculty, student 
recruitment, discipline, teaching 
strategies, selection of teaching 
materials, and some issues of 
general administration 

A "sehool-within-a-sehool," in 
which teachers have developed 
new curricula in Hnglish, 
mathematics, sciences, and social 
studies; teacher involvement in 
selection of teaching materials, 
scheduling, grading and reporting, 
professional development, and 
some issues of general 
administration 



"Houses," groups of 80 students, 
each led by a team of four faculty 
members; content teams to plan 
curriculum; weekly faculty 
breakfast meetings, and weekend 
retreats 



Team planning sessions held twice 
a week 



Special Programs 



Types of Reforms 



Mechanisms for Change 



9. Hnmanitas Academy, Los 
Angeles Unified School District 
and Los Angeles Kducational 
Partnership 

10. Writing Across the 
Curriculum, School District of 
Philadelphia and Philadelphia 
Alliance for Teaching 
Humanities 



Schenley High School Teacher 
Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 



An interdisciplinary humanities 
curriculum completely designed 
and implemented by teachers 



A teacher-directed program to 
improve teachers' skills in writing 
instruction and student writing 
skills, and to increase the use of 
writing as a means of learning all 
subjects 



A teacher development and 
renewal program based at a 
functioning high school, designed 
jointly by the district and union, 
and focused on teachers training 
teachers 



Semi-autonomous teams of 
teachers organized at the school 
level 



At district level, [Executive 
Committees including district 
superintendent, curriculum 
specialists, principals, teachers, 
and librarians; District Teams, 
which conduct training sessions for 
teachers and principals; ind 
Teacher Consultants, specially 
trained teachers who work one-on- 
one with other teachers; at school 
level, a School Writing Team, 
composed of teachers and 
administrators; School Writing 
Leader, a teacher or department 
chair who servos as the school's 
project esource person and 
activities coordinator 

Visiting (cachets, who spend eight 
weeks in the program; a core of 
replacement teachers, who cover 
the regular teaching duties of the 
visiting teachers; resident teachers, 
chosen from applicants and 
recruits across the district, who 
combine regular teaching with 
training activities involving visiting 
teachers; and clinical resident 
teachers, who serve as "peer 
coaches" for the visiting teachers 



Reprinted by permission from the hook Allies in Educational Reform: How Teachers. Unions, and Administrators Can Work 
Together for Better Schools, by Jerome M. Kosow and Roherl Zager, <w 1989 Work in America lnslilulc and Josscy-Bass , Inc. 
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How Do You Encourage Employees 
to Become More Productive? 



Human Resource Policies and Practices in 
American Firms, a new research study based on 
data from 495 U,S, businesses, provides some 
answers. 

Until now, very little information existed on 
American human resource management policies, 
let alone on those designed to enhance 
productivity. This 72-page report analyzes: 

Planning 
Selection 

Performance Appraisals 
Communications and Employee Involvement 
Recruitment 
Training 
Compensation 

Employee and Union-Management Relations 

Human resource professionals, union 
representatives, and policymakers will find in 
this report a solid foundation for building sound 
human resource policies and practices, 
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